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Pauperism and Benevolence. 

A disctission of the statistics of pauperism and 
benevolence in the United States should cover, not 
only paupers and inmates of benevolent institutions, but 
to some extent also the insane, feeble minded, deaf and 
dumb and blind, many of whom because of their physi- 
cal infirmities are wholly or in part dependent upon 
public support. Many persons classed in the census 
statistics as paupers would doubtless be more properly 
enumerated under feeble minded and other special 
classes indicated, if the separation of such classes in 
almshouses was more perfect and the statistics more 
accurate. The census, however, in its enumerations for 
recent decades has drawn a somewhat arbitrary line of 
demarkation between crime, pauperism and benevolence 
on the one hand, and the insane, feeble minded, deaf 
and dumb and blind on the other. In the eleventh 
census the enumeration of the two groups thus indicated 
was placed in the hands of two separate special agents. 
The published results show a two volume report on 
crime, pauperism and benevolence, 1 and a single volume 
devoted to the second group of dependent classes. It is 
the purpose of this report to discuss only the material 
in the volumes on crime, pauperism and benevolence, 
and only so much of that as relates to pauperism and 
benevolence ; the subject of crime having been considered 
in the preceding paper by my colleague, Professor Roland 
P. Falkner. 

1 Which contains an enumeration of insane paupers, classifying 
them by sex, color, nativity, race, and by the institutions in which 
they were found. 
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Let us review briefly the history of the treatment of 
pauperism and benevolence in the United States census. 
Inasmuch as the defective classes were enumerated 
much earlier than paupers strictly so-called, and were 
evidently considered as including the bulk of dependency 
as well, a word concerning this enumeration may not be 
out of place. The census of 1830 is the first one with 
any information on the subject. In it we find the 
figures given for both the white and the black popula- 
tions, indicating the number of 'deaf and dumb with 
general classification for the three ages, — under four- 
teen, fourteen to twenty-five, and twenty-five and up- 
wards ; and figures covering the aggregate number of 
blind persons. In the census of 1840 the same informa- 
tion was furnished, and in addition, the numbers of insane 
and idiotic, both white and colored, were added, and 
also the number designated as at public charge and at 
private charge for both white and colored, for the 
insane and idiots, grouped together. The census of 
1850 was the first which distinctly included crime and 
pauperism. Concerning pauperism, this census gave the 
whole number of paupers supported within the year 
ending June 1, 1850, further subdivided into native 
and foreign ; and also the whole number of paupers 
on June 1, 1850, likewise subdivided ; and finally, 
one column giving the actual cost of support. 1 The 
circular of instructions to the marshals who took 
the census says that it is presumed that the facts with 
reference to the whole number of paupers of American 
birth who have received support within the year and 
the whole number of paupers born out of the United 

'Seventh Census. Compendium, 163. 
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States who have been supported in whole or in part 
within the various sub-divisions, may be inserted 
from public records. 1 It then adds a statement to the 
effect that the facts concerning the whole number of 
native born paupers supported on June i, 1850, and 
the whole number of those of foreign birth supported 
on June 1st, " will be obtained with certainty by popu- 
lation schedule No. 1." It also adds : " The cost of 
support can be obtained, it is presumed, from your 
county, parish, or other records.' You will avail your- 
self of the best sources of information within reach ; and 
where the exact amount cannot be obtained, insert the 
nearest estimate at which you may be enabled to 
arrive." 2 It is altogether probable that estimates on 
the part of those who had little familiarity with pauper 
institutions were the order of the day and remained so in 
many subsequent censuses. The following note shows 
the method and extent of the statistics of pauperism in 
the seventh census : 3 

" The census returns the number of paupers supported 
in each county in the United States in whole or in part 
at public expense within the year preceding, and the ac- 
tual number on the 1st June, 1 850, native and foreign, 
with other particulars. As no account is taken in it of 
those supported or relieved by individual charities, the 
statistics, it has been thought, would not represent the 
whole of the facts, and if absolutely relied upon as a test 
of condition would be unjust towards those sections in 
which nearly the whole of the relief is public. Perceiving 
the weight of the objection the superintendent issued a 
circular in March, 1854, to the proper officers of several 
states in different sections, in order, if possible, to make 

1 Seventh Census, xxv. 

*Ibid. 

8 Seventh Census. Compendium, 161. 
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some estimates of the private charities, benevolent asso- 
ciations, etc., tmt although many interesting returns were 
received, they were not as numerous as were desired. 
The following, however, from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Georgia and South Carolina will show 
that private relief by societies and associations is admin- 
istered to a large extent in states where the poor laws 
are most perfect, and reasoning for the whole from a part 
taken from sections indiscriminately, it may not be unfair 
to assume that the proportion relieved by other than 
public means does not differ much in the several states." 
In the volume quoted an attempt has been made to 
give the number of paupers actually to be found in poor 
houses on the 1st of June, 1850. 1 A table is made up for 
the following states, Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Indiana and North Carolina, giving 
the total number of white inmates, male and female ; the 
total number of free colored, sub-divided into black and 
mulatto, and each of these classes again sub-divided into 
male and female ; the aggregate white and free colored, 
classified according to the three age periods, — under 
fourteen, from fourteen to twenty-four, twenty-four and 
over — and also jilsssified according to nativity in the fol- 
lowing manner, — born in the state, born out of the state 
and in the United States, born in Ireland, born in Ger- 
many, born in other foreign countries, birthplace un- 
known. To this table there was appended a note stating 
that it was compiled in the office from the population 
schedules and that time did not admit of an examination 
in other states than those enumerated. This is the first 
attempt at an actual enumeration for a few states only of 
the pauper inmates of almshouses on a given date. The 
other tables in this census include the paupers in or out 

1 Idem, 164. 
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of poor houses who were known to be receiving public 
support on the date indicated. The census of i860 was 
apparently taken in the same way and covered the same 
ground as that of 1850. Five months were allowed for 
the taking of each of these censuses and all the work was 
done by United States marshals. It is only fair to add 
that no particular thought seems to have been given in 
any country at that time to the statistics of pauperism as 
a part of census work. In proof of this statement it may 
be noted that the recommendations of the International 
Statistical Congress, assembled at Brussels in 1853, made 
with a view to securing some uniformity in the material 
covered by the census in different countries, suggest 
among other things an enumeration of the blind, of the 
deaf and dumb, and of lunatics at home and in public 
and private asylums, but make no mention of the statistics 
of pauperism. These recommendations in reference to 
the defective classes were adopted in or before i860 by 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, France, Holland, Prussia, 
Saxony, Sweden and the United States. 2 

With the ninth census in 1870, under the charge of 
General F. A. Walker, an attempt was made to enlarge 
the scope of the statistics of paupers and to make them 
more accurate. General Walker said that the eighth 
census in i860 and previous censuses had calculated the 
returns of paupers in three ways and that in these 
returns there was no uniformity in presenting the 
results. He says : " In one state the aggregate cost of 
poor relief was practically divided by the known cost of 
sustaining one pauper one year and the quotient taken 
for the number of persons supported during the year, 

2 Edward Jarvis. In Appendix C. (p. ioi,f. ) of Garfield's Report on 
Ninth Census. House Documents, Reports of Committees, Second 
Session, Forty-first Congress. i86g-'7o. 
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while in another state all persons entering a work or 
almshouse for ever so limited a period were included, 
and in a third every person receiving so much as a half 
ton of coal in a hard winter or a dozen soup tickets was 
set down as among the state's poor." 1 In General 
Walker's opinion, there are four desiderata in ascertain- 
ing the pauperism statistics from the census point of 
view. 

First — The number of persons actually inmates of 
asylums and alms or work houses on one or more days 
of the year, should be given. Preferably three or four 
days should be taken for the count and if only one return 
can be obtained, the date chosen should be as strictly 
representative of the year as possible. This latter con- 
dition is not met in the census date, June first, which is 
as little representative of the average almshouse popula- 
tion as any date could be. General Walker in testing 
his theories, and in order to show the inadequateness of 
a return for any single date refers to certain statistics of 
the state of New York, in which the actual number of 
inmates of county poor houses and state work and alms- 
houses on the first day of December, 1869, and again on 
the first day of December, 1870, was ascertained from 
the books of the several institutions. December first 
was chosen on the ground that it " would probably not 
show quite so large a number of paupers as a date nearer 
the close of the winter, but December would certainly 
exhibit a larger number than any other month of the 
spring, summer or autumn, excepting March, and possi- 
bly April, and is therefore to be regarded as presenting 
an exceptionally fair average for the year." 2 The statis- 
tics for New York obtained on this plan showed 15,053 

1 Ninth Census. Population and Social Statistics, 564. 

2 Idem, 563. 
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inmates on December i, 1869, and 15,352 on December 
1, 1870. But General Walker goes on to say : " The 
books of the same institutions record the admissions 
during the year, whose beginning and ending are thus 
defined, including those remaining at the beginning of 
the year, of no less than 59,136 persons." In addition 
to this number no account was taken of the temporary 
and partial outdoor relief in the state of New York 
throughout the year, the expense of which aggregated 
$911,855.15 and is said to have been extended to 101,796 
persons. These, if added to the above total, 59,136, 
would give as the total number of persons receiving aid 
from funds appropriated distinctly for the poor, 160,932. 
Even in addition to this, General Walker reminds us 
that within the year, 1869, in the state of New York 
the Immigration Commissioners spent in relief work 
$330,000, and that out of either state or city treasuries 
there was appropriated within the state for hospitals, 
asylums, etc., $1,903,075.00 thus showing how inadequate 
a picture is given of pauperism by the enumeration of in- 
mates of institutions on a single day of the year, even 
when that date is favorably chosen. 

The second desideratum indicated by General Walker 
is that the amount of pauperism be calculated imperso- 
nally ; that is, by dividing the aggregate expenditure 
for poor support by tlie ascertained cost of maintaining 
in each state and section by turns one pauper for one 
year. The third desideratum indicated is that the 
number of paupers who, for any period however 
limited, from the beginning to the close of the year, 
become inmates of any of the different classes of chari- 
table institutions, should be given. The fourth deside- 
ratum is that the paupers receiving in any form and in 
any degree relief or assistance, in money or by supplies,, 
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at the public expense, should be enumerated. The first 
two desiderata, namely, enumeration of inmates of poor 
houses and an estimate of the solid amount of pauper- 
ism, were the only ones attempted in the census of 1870. 
In respect to the relative value of these two items, 
General Walker himself felt that the number of inmates 
was always a very inexact measure, and that " the most 
exact single estimate possible for the actual pauperism 
of a country is undoubtedly obtained by dividing the 
aggregate cost of support by the ascertained cost of sup- 
porting one pauper for one year. This gives the 
amount of pauperism, reducing it to a solid form, and 
affording opportunity for easy and just comparison be- 
tween states and sections." l In the census of 1870 
estimates of this character were furnished, based on the 
cost for permanent and entire support, which varied 
from seventy-five dollars to ninety dollars in rural 
districts and from ninety to one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars in towns and cities. The amounts spent by 
Immigration Commissioners in cities and amounts 
appropriated by states to private charities were, of 
course, omitted in estimating the total expenditure 
within a given state or section. 

The census of 1880 made a distinct departure in con- 
sciously adopting the term " dependent " and defining 
dependents as comprising "paupers and those who, 
although not members of the pauper class, would be 
liable presumably to become such, were it not that 
private benevolence steps in and takes the place of 
official relief." 2 Thus not only the inmates of alms- 
houses but those who received outdoor relief, and also 
inmates of homes for the friendless and for orphan and 

1 Idem, 564. 

2 Tenth Census, 21 : viii,f. 
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neglected children, were covered by this census. One 
volume of over six hundred pages was devoted to the 
subject of the defective, dependent and delinquent 
classes. In this volume fifty-five pages are devoted to 
introductory matter, in which Dr. Wines, the special 
agent, tell us that " before the present census no enume- 
ration has been made of the inmates of charitable insti- 
tutions for dependents who are not paupers." L Dr. 
Wines also remarks that the attempt to secure a com- 
plete enumeration of the outdoor poor in the census of 
1880 was a failure, and in cojnparing the total number 
of almshouse inmates for the year 1880 with the reports 
of some figures for previous censuses, he says : " We 
may suppose that it was not intended to include them 
[outdoor poor] heretofore ; " also, " there is no evidence 
that outdoor paupers were enumerated in any previous 
census. " 2 Some departure in method seems also to 
characterize the tenth census, inasmuch as the basis of 
the investigation was a list of th<5 institutions ■ through- 
out the United States prepared with great care in 
advance and intended to cover all the important chari- 
table and correctional institutions of the country. A 
special schedule was then prepared for each separate 
class, and the enumerators required to transfer from the 
population schedule the name of every defective person 
to its appropriate special schedule, and upon that 
schedule to answer the definite questions applicable to 
him as a member of the class to which he was supposed 
to belong. 

The bulk of the volume before us deals with the 
insane (440 pages). About one hundred pages are 
devoted to statistics of crime, and finally thirty-six 

1 Idem, 21 : ix. 
'Ibid. 
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pages 1 to paupers and homeless children. It is with 
these thirty-six pages that we are at present concerned, 
to give another idea of the relative amount of attention 
given to the paupers, we note that in all one hundred 
and thirty-six tables of statistics were submitted and 
that eight of these relate to paupers. These eight cover 
the following subjects : 

First — Paupers in almshouses in the United States in 
1880, by states and territories, showing the number of 
almshouse paupers in the aggregate and by sex, nativity 
and race. 

Second — The same information for outdoor paupers. 

Third — Paupers in almshouses in the United States, 
1850 to 1880, by states and territories, showing apparent 
increase in number of almshouse paupers during the 
past thirty years ; and also the ratio of paupers to the 
total population at each census. According to the 
statement of the census authorities themselves, this 
comparison is utterly worthless, 2 and the figures in this 
table, with the exception perhaps of the calculation of 
the ratio of paupers to total population for the census 
year 1880, might better have been omitted. 

Fourth — Almshouse paupers in the United States in 
1880, by states and territories, showing total and average 
time by days spent in almshouses by the inmates. This 
is an interesting and valuable item, although obtained 
for only a part of the total number of almshouse inmates 
reported in the census. 

Fifth — Age analysis, by years, of almshouse paupers 
in the aggregate and by sex, nativity and race. 

1 Idem, 443-475. 

8 "Any comparison between this census and any other with respect 
to the defective, dependent or delinquent classes is almost impossi- 
ble." Idem , 21 : ix. 

13 
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Sixth — The same information for outdoor paupers. 

Seventh — Age analysis of almshouse paupers by ten 
year periods for each state, given in the aggregate and 
for sex, nativity and race. 

Eighth — Almshouse paupers in the United States in 
1880, showing their physical condition, form of dis- 
ability, number having relatives in the same institution; 
by sex, nativity and race. 

No attempt was made in this census to elaborate the 
returns- of almshouse inmates and outdoor paupers. 
The figures are put down with the usual analysis with 
reference to the ordinary elements of the population, 
such as sex, nativity and race. That the actual enume- 
ration of almshouse inmates, and more particularly of 
the outdoor poor, falls in all probability far short of the 
real number, is frankly admitted by the census authori- 
ties. Mr. Frank B. Sanborn in speaking of the census 
tables of 1880, says :' " These tables do not, in fact, 
give even an approximation to the truth concerning 
American pauperism." The number of paupers in 
almshouses reported in this census was 66,203, and the 
number of outdoor paupers 21,595, making a total of 
nearly 88,000. Mr. Sanborn, who has had large ex- 
perience in dealing with institutions, says in the article 
already referred to : " If I were to estimate the number 
of paupers in our whole country, I should not set it at 
more than 300,000 persons at any one time, and perhaps 
1,000,000 different persons during the year, who, in our 
population of some 55,000,000, are forced to eat the 
bread of others, as M. Baron says." This estimate of 
the number of different persons within the year who 
probably receive relief amounts to about one-half of one 
per cent of the total population, and tallies almost 

1 Article "Pauperism" in Lalor's Cyclopedia of Political Science. 
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exactly with a similar estimate made by the present 
writer in commenting on the census returns for 1890. 

11. 

Turning now to the eleventh census, we find from 
statements made by the Superintendent, Hon. Robert P. 
Porter, in his Introduction to the Compendium, that the 
methods employed differ slightly from those in 1880. 
The insane, feeble minded, deaf and blind are classified 
under the head of special classes and are treated in a vol- 
ume by themselves by another special agent than the one 
who treats of the statistics of crime, pauperism and 
benevolence, Dr. John S. Billings having charge of the 
-enumeration of the insane, etc., and Dr. Frederick H. 
Wines, who was also a special agent under the census of 
1880, having charge of crime, pauperism and benevolence. 
Mr. Porter says that in " securing information relating 
to pauperism and crime for tabulation there was no 
essential difference between the tenth and eleventh 
censuses. Schedules were sent to the larger institutions, 
to be filled by the officers in charge, and for the 
smaller institutions reliance was placed upon the regular 
enumerators." ' The inquiries were much the same as 
in 1880. There were few added, though the form of the 
schedule was somewhat improved. One new feature was 
the appointment of some three or four thousand institu- 
tion enumerators, selected by the authorities in charge 
of the institutions, and specially paid to fill out the insti- 
tution schedules. This plan was followed in connection 
with the benevolent institutions reported as well as for 
the almshouses. In the opinion of the census authorities 
it worked well, and secured superior ability for difficult 
enumeration. 

1 Eleventh Census. Compendium 1 : xxi. 
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The outdoor . poor are omitted altogether in the final 
published results of this census. An enumeration was 
attempted and the results reported in a census bulletin, 1 
but in the opinion of the Superintendent of the Census 
this report was misunderstood. He tells us that not one 
in ten of outdoor paupers has been or ever will be dis- 
covered by census enumerators. Hence, when the final 
volumes were published, the results of this attempted 
enumeration were omitted. 

A special schedule for almshouse and benevolent insti- 
tutions'was prepared, comprising two pages of questions, 
the first page of which was the same as that of the sched- 
ules for all special classes and the second page of which 
varied for each given class. The questions are reprinted 
in detail in the census volume. 2 Two volumes were 
published giving the results, one containing the analysis 
of tables aud the other the tables themselves. Three 
hundred and sixty-six tables are • presented, sixty-six of 
which relate to pauperism in almshouses ; three to insane 
paupers in hospitals and asylums for the insane ; and 
sixty-nine to inmates of benevolent institutions ; making 
in all a little less than half the total number of tables 
devoted to pauperism and benevolence as compared with 
a little more than half the number of tables devoted to 
crime. In reference to amount of space covered, just 
about one-half is given to the discussion of crime. 

One of the most notable features of the volume devoted 
to analysis of tables is the introduction devoted to " in- 
mates of all institutions." 3 In so far as it places side by 
side the different results for the various classes of institu- 
tions, it is valuable. It thus affords an opportunity for 

' Idem. Bulletin 90, p. 13. 

2 Eleventh Census. Crime, Pauperism and Benevolence 1:1, foot- 
note a. 

3 Idem 1 : 7-120. 
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comparing readily the different classes. It attempts, how- 
ever, an analysis of the inmates of all institutions con- 
sidered as a single group. This is of somewhat doubtful 
value, because the various groups differ so greatly that 
it is questionable whether they should be.aggregated. If 
we take as an illustration the ratio of inmates of each age 
class to corresponding age classes in the general popula- 
tion 1 and compare it with the figures for the various classes 
of institutions, 3 it is clear that they follow such different 
lines that their combination seems arbitrary. The same 
criticism may be made of the statistics of marital 
condition and illiteracy. A critic is usually tolerant of 
the superfluous, provided he finds what he wants. The 
exhibition of results for different institutions side by side 
being the more valuable part of the analysis, one is disap- 
pointed when he finds that the practice of the report is 
not uniform. In some places the separate institutions 
are omitted. In this first summary a space is given to 
the comparatively worthless figures of the aggregate 
population of all institutions. 

Turning now to the analysis of tables, relating to 
paupers in almshouses, 3 we find the usual elaboration of 
the total of 73,045 paupers in the United States on June 
1, 1890, indicating the distribution according to color, 
nativity and race and the ratios to the population for 
the several census decades. The ratios are then given 
for the geographical divisions and separately for each 
state and territory, distinguishing the aggregate, the 
white, colored, native and foreign born. Another dis- 
tribution, of the same figures gives the results of a 
minute inquiry into the parental origin of the paupers 
of the United States in 1890, and the answers to ques- 

1 Idem, 52. 

2 Idem, 56. 

3 Idem, 267-314. 
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tions concerning naturalization and ability to speak 
English. A minute age analysis of the aggregate 
pauper population and a table presenting the ratio of 
paupers in almshouses of certain age periods to one mil- 
lion of the population of the same age periods, by sex 
and by states and territories, follow. In the next place 
the rather important question of health is analyzed for 
the aggregate pauper population and by geographical 
divisions, and for each sex. The reports of those in 
good health are of little value, inasmuch as they include 
the uncertain element of cases not reported. The 
columns, however, showing the number of insane, blind, 
deaf mutes, idiots and crippled persons who are main- 
tained in almshouses, are of considerable interest to 
those who treat of questions of almshouse administra- 
tion. Tables giving the occupations of almshouse in- 
mates prior to their admission and indicating the 
assigned cause of pauperism are given. The table of 
causes is a complete failure, inasmuch as a varying 
number of causes has been assigned to each case, and 
no attempt at discrimination or uniformity in the 
assignment of causes has been made apparently in the 
enumeration. No attempt is made to assign a predomi- 
nating cause in each case so as to represent each case by 
a single cause. The aggregate of assigned causes 
exceeds considerably the number of cases. The causes 
as stated, however, are analyzed at considerable length 
with reference to sex. As an illustration of the value 
of the census assignment of causes, it should be noted 
that one of the causes assigned to 72,722 out of 73,045 
inmates of almshouses is " no other home." ' Finally, 
the enumeration of children under sixteen years of age 
in almshouses is of considerable interest in view of the 

1 Idem, 303. 
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legislation in most states, requiring such children to be 
placed in separate institutions. 

A general summary of the information on pauperism 
contained in the eleventh census is found most conven- 
iently in the Compendium, where, in four pages, 1 are 
summarized the results of six tables as follows : 

1st. — Pauperism classified by sex, color, nativity and 
race. 

2nd. — Almshouse paupers by geographical divisions. 

3rd. — Nativity and parentage of paupers. 

4th. — Birthplace of foreign fathers or foreign mothers. 

5th — Birthplace of foreign parents. 

6th. — Analysis of mixed parentage. 

In two additional pages we find the inmates of bene- 
volent institutions enumerated by sex, color, nativity 
and race ; and also with reference to these elements by 
geographical divisions. Six tables showing by states 
and territories the aggregate number of paupers and 
inmates of benevolent institutions separately, distributed 
according to color, nativity, race and sex, will be found 

in the same volume. 2 

in. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the history of the census, 
as far as it has dealt with the subject of pauperism, and 
having set forth somewhat in detail the results presented 
in the eleventh census on this subject, a few general com- 
ments may be made upon the worth of this material to 
students of the subject. What may be said by way of 
adverse criticism is not intended in any captious 
spirit, nor to be considered in any way as a per- 
sonal reflection upon the efforts or ability of the 
special agent in charge of this work. There are cer- 

1 Compendium, 2:170-173. 

2 Idem, 2 : 202-207. 
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tain well-known general causes for the lack of valuable 
results in the United States census, which are due largely 
to the fact that we have no permanent census bureau 
and that the time usually allotted by Congress for the 
taking of the census is wholly inadequate for so huge an 
undertaking as that attempted in 1880 and 1890. And 
finally, the census law itself is usually drawn up in 
such a way as seriously to hamper all such social inquiries 
as that into the state of pauperism in the country. 

The first point to be considered is the value of the 
original calculation as to the number of almshouse 
paupers in the United States. The fact that no students 
familiar with the conditions of pauperism would think 
for one moment of accepting this figure as in any wise 
indicative of the total amount of pauperism of the United 
States renders the subsequent elaboration of these figures 
of doubtful value. Even if this figure is absolutely cor- 
rect, so far as the inmates of almshouses are concerned, 
it does not approximate the real figure for the public 
paupers in the United States ; inasmuch as in various 
sections of the country the almshouse is not the method 
of providing for the public poor. Thus, in general, the 
low figure for the southern states, as compared with the 
northern states, is due largely to the fact that in the south 
the public poor are boarded out in families or assisted in 
their own homes. To know the exact number of per- 
sons in almshouses would be valuable, therefore, only if 
we knew at the same time the exact number of people 
publicly supported in other ways. Then we would be 
able to make interesting comparisons as to the relative 
extent to which different methods were adopted in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Even where the almshouse 
is the recognized mode of treatment for the public poor, 
the amount of outdoor relief paid for out of public funds 
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is very considerable. Yet the census authorities say that 
under existing methods it is impossible to get statistics 
of outdoor relief. Hence, they condemn to a large ex- 
tent the validity of their own figures concerning institu- 
tional relief, so far as their practical value for students 
of social questions goes. If the mere enumeration of the 
number of inmates of almshouses is all that can be 
obtained through the machinery of the census, it would 
certainly seem wise to give these figures without the 
elaborate statistical analyses and groupings to which 
they were subjected in the eleventh census. On the other 
hand, no one interested in statistics can fail to appreciate 
the excellent use of statistical methods made by Dr. 
Wines in his elaboration of figures of little value to begin 
with, and in his illustrations and diagrams of the most 
approved modern pattern. 

The statistics of beneficiaries of the benevolent insti- 
tutions of the United States cover four groups of institu- 
tions as follows : 

rst. — Those primarily intended for the care of children, 
though some adults are found in them ; notably those 
who have grown from childhood to maturity without 
finding any other home. 

2nd. — Institutions primarily for adults, though con- 
taining children, especially where babes and younger 
children have been admitted with their mothers. 

3rd. — Hospitals and infirmaries. 

4th. — Miscellaneous institutions not included in other 
groups. 

The chief criticism to be applied to these figures 
seems to be the fact that the list of institutions covered 
is probably hopelessly incomplete. And furthermore, 
that in several of the classes, institutions are included 
which are benevolent in name, but in no sense to be 
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regarded entirely as charitable. This is the case with 
homes provided by various Friendly Societies and 
Orders, where the inmates have paid perhaps for admis- 
sion and are entitled to care during old age, in virtue of 
having paid dues on a partial insurance plan. There is 
no means of distinguishing how many of such institu- 
tions are included in this enumeration ; hence the value 
of the total figures, even for the different groups of 
institutions, is considerably lessened. With reference 
to the analysis and elaboration of these figures, the same 
objections, therefore, apply as have been noted in the 
case of paupers. 

IV. 

In view of the numerous difficulties to which atten- 
tion has already been called in the preceding para- 
graphs, it is with considerable hesitation that one at- 
tempts even to suggest a possible policy which it might 
be advisable for the twelfth census to follow. Inas- 
much, however, as the schedules in connection with the 
last census, both for almshouses and benevolent institu- 
tions, were filled out by the representatives of the said 
institutions or by enumerators in each institution 
appointed by these representatives, it would seem possi- 
ble to furnish without much additional cost a state- 
ment, giving the number of inmates on a given date in 
each month of the census year, that is, in each month 
of the year preceding the date of taking the census. 
These returns, of course, are usually copied from the 
reports or the books and records of the institutions, and 
in probably all" of them it would be possible to find ready 
at hand or to calculate a monthly summary and, also 
to calculate an average for the year on the basis of these 
monthly figures. This would overcome some of the 
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objections which have been raised. The figures thus 
furnished would correspond to the figures furnished by the 
Registrar General in England for English pauperism 
and would present a better view of almshouse and insti- 
tutional population than that given at present by our 
census. In the second place, if less expense were put 
upon the statistical elaboration of the figures thus 
obtained and more expense upon an attempt to secure 
the statistics of outdoor relief, the latter might be 
obtained with some measure of completeness by a 
minute examination through special enumerators of 
the administrative records of small local geographi- 
cal divisions. Thirdly, it is certainly desirable that 
under existing circumstances less attention be paid to 
the statistics of benevolent institutions, or that they be 
grouped into a far larger number of classes, clearly and 
accurately defined as to character, methods and adminis- 
tration of the institutions included in each class. 

Samuel M. Lindsay. 
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